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DISTRESS PRICES. 


The closing of banks last spring and 
the scarcity of ready cash caused many 
growers to offer nursery stock at dis- 
tress prices—figures so low that anyone 
with knowledge of the value of what 
was offered could not resist buying. 
That was no unusual incident, confined 
to this trade, but general in other lines 
as well. The only reason was the acute 
need for cash by those who had no 
funds to tide them over. 

Now growers who have passed the 
“distress” stage are finding it difficult 
to get back to a profitable level; while 
no longer does the need of money demand 
cut prices to move merchandise, there 
seems a human disinclination to be the 
first to quote higher figures than the 
other fellow’s. Supply and demand do 
not warrant the present low prices on 
a good many items. Production costs 
require a higher price level in this in- 
dustry. Those who recognize that fact 
talk about some kind of price oontugl. 
But nothing has been done, 


So the problem is up to the individ- 
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ual seller—whether he will put his own 
prices up to the point where he can ob- 
tain enough money to cover his costs, 
or whether he will wait for the other 
fellow to do it first. The time has come 
when a more optimistic outlook is justi- 
fied. Stock is none too plentiful if 
demand is good, and improvement in the 
general situation augurs well for the 
months ahead. Though distress stock is 
largely gone, distress prices linger. 





HEMLOCK UNDERRATED? 


The hemlock, more properly the hem- 
lock spruce, is one of the more bean- 
tiful, graceful evergreens of the north- 
eastern United States. It is usually 
found in moist situations, such as the 
northern slopes of rocky ridges and 
along the banks of streams, ponds and 
lakes. It is a somewhat common forest 
tree. A recently cut Pennsylvania gi- 
ant was 560 years old. There is noth- 
ing quite like the beauty of a grove 
of large hemlocks and as a roadside 
tree, the hemlock is not without merit. 

The hemlock has greater possibilities 
than suggested by the above, asserts E. 
Porter Felt, of the Bartlett tree research 
laboratories. There are some seven rec- 
ognized species in America, three hav- 
ing been introduced from the far east 
and two growing in the west or the 
northwest. The Japanese hemlock is 
a graceful distinct species which does 
well in the eastern states. The Chinese 
hemlock is a handsome, promising spe- 
cies and a closely related tree from 
the province of Yunnan is growing in 
the Arnold Arboretum and appears to 
be entirely hardy. The Carolina hem- 
lock ranges from the mountains of 
southwest Virginia to Georgia. It is 
considered a more desirable ornamental 
than our common hemlock. The west- 
ern hemlock oceurs from _ southern 
Alaska to Idaho and California. It 
grows rapidly in a rich, humid soil, but 
dees not do well in the dry eastern 
climate. The mountain hemlock is also 
western and has much the same range 





as the preceding, except that it is more 
boreal in habit. 

The horticultural possibilities of 
these trees are suggested by the varieties 
of our common hemlock. Four have 
been recognized for some years and an 
enthusiast in eastern Pennsylvania has 
assembled a collection and lists twenty- 
four varieties of what appears to most 
people as a common native tree. There 
is one, possibly two, native weeping 
hemlocks, The mere fact that a spe- 
cialist recognizes this large number of 
varieties indicates that the possibilities 
of the hemlock have been underrated, 
and while these varieties may not dif- 
fer among themselves greatly, as is the 
case with certain evergreens, they are 
of decided interest. 





QUERCUS IMBRICARIA. 


Ernst Herminghaus, landscape archi- 
tect for the new $10,000,000 Nebraska 
capitol building, is looking for about 
200 shingle or laurel oak, Quercus imbri- 
earia, eight to twelve feet. He regards 
it as one of our finest trees, if not the 
most superb one, but he cannot find it 
listed in any nursery catalogue. Mr. 
Herminghaus is secretary of the Ne- 
braska Nurserymen’s Association, which 
will meet at the Cornhusker hotel, at 
Lincoln, January 4. His address is the 
state capitol, at Lincoln. 


CRITICIZING quarantine 37, J. E. Fitz- 
gerald, of Fitzgerald’s Nursery, Stephen- 
ville, Tex., comments that he has been 
buying 50,000 pear seedlings each year, 
but has found a way to grow these pears 
from cuttings. He adds, “Likely we will 
soon find a way to grow apple trees from 
cuttings.” The present dry weather in 
Texas may have the effect of shortening 
next year’s crop. 


Your correspondence is just as impor- 
tant a part of your selling plan as any 
other feature. Take care that the letter 
that should represent you does not mis- 
represent. 
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Minnesota Convention First of Series 


The Winter Series of Conventions Was Opened 
by Minnesota Nurserymen with Two Meetings 


ECAUSE the president and some 

members of the Minnesota State 
Nurserymen’s Association were at the 
funeral of the late Thomas Cashman, 
Owatonna, Minn., the opening of the 
annual convention of the Minnesota 
association was postponed December 18 
at the St. Paul hotel, St. Paul, Minn., 
until the afternoon. The first session 
was opened by Bj. Loss, Lake City, 
Minn., vice-president. 

Prof. W. H. Alderman, chief of the 
division of horticulture at University 
Farm, presented a report on new 
fruits developed at the fruit-breeding 
farm, some of which are ready to be 
introduced. One of the most promising 
of all ornamentals was a crab, No. 635, 
for which the name of Flame was sug- 
gested. The trees produce an immense 
crop of fruit, fiery red in color and ex- 
tremely ornamental. The fruits will 
hang to the branches until a hard 
freeze; in fact, shoots have been cut 
and put in a cellar with a temperature 
of about 45 to 50 degrees, and the 
fruits hung well to December. 

In apples, No. 423, a new red-skinned 
fruit, has been found to be a good 
keeper. Regarding plums, No. 83 has 
been the best in many respects. Its 
season does not begin until all other 
plums are off the market. It will keep 
two weeks in an ordinary cellar with- 
out spoiling. Having also a good 
flavor, this should prove valuable to 
fruit growers. No. 70 currant has a 
large berry and should be immune from 
diseases affecting ordinary currants. 


New Grapes. 


Three new grapes, each having some 
degree of superiority over existing va- 
rieties, are proving of value. Grape No. 
17 is a black grape, extremely early 
and exceedingly hardy, fully equal to 
Concord. This seedling is to be named 
in the near future. Other good grape 
seedlings are No. 66, white, hardy and 
vigorous, and No. 69, black, larger and 
more compact. 

Two additional apples were exhibited 
and the characteristics of each re- 
ferred to. No. 700 hangs well; it hung 
on the tree through three stiff gales. 
The color is similar to Wealthy, but 
the variety is not quite so sharp in 
flavor. No. 635 comes into use ten days 
after Wealthy, is a better keeper, has 
better color and holds on the tree well. 


One variety given especial notice was 
No. 993, which is high-quality and has 
kept until March without special re- 
frigeration. No. 790 was recommended 
for trial. No. 1 pear is to be named. 
It has been grown all over the state 
and is apparently dependable. 

J. D. Winter, formerly of the state 
nursery inspection department, agreed 
that No. 1 pear and the crab should 
be named; there is nothing against 
them. Mr. Winter spoke of his new 


work for the Minnesota Fruit Growers’ 


Association, of which he is secretary. 
Planting, spray rings, equipment and 
marketing will be some of the major 
problems the association will engage in 
for the benefit of its members. 


Optimism Expressed. 


William Sparks, of Hill’s, Dundee, 
Ill, was the next speaker. He said ex- 
perience recently gained by him was 
that the public is keen for the new 
varieties, not in fruits only, but in all 
kinds of plant material. Business has 
increased considerably, even in the past 
three weeks. He took more orders in 
that period, he said, than in the three 
months previous. The time has come to 
increase stock, especially of better va- 
rieties, he stated. 

Harold Chase, Shenandoah, Ia., also 
expressed himself optimistically and 
mentioned tae undoubted improved out- 
look for the industry. He thinks there 
can be no doubt as to business being 
on the upgrade. 


Prof, A. G. Ruggles, head of the nurs- 
ery inspection department, next gave 
an interesting talk on his work. The 
underlying idea is not to harass nurs- 
erymen, but to work with them and 
protect the public, he declared. Refer- 
ring to the license fee, he stated it is 
not sufficient to appoint an agent to 
sell stock over the counter; there must 
be responsibility. The store must be 
equipped to take care of stock, so that 
it will reach the public in a sound con- 
dition. Planting of trees and shrubs 
from the woods to parks and roadways 
was condemned, It is against the law 
to remove trees from one district to 
another without adequate inspection. A 
comparison of nursery laws in other 
states with those of Minnesota was 
made, and it appeared to be the opin- 
ion of the state a that a 
better give-and-take attitude between 
the different states is advisable. 


Winter Injury. 


Winter injury of strawberries was 
one point brought out at the meeting 
and instances were given where plants 
were stored over winter in cellars and 
came through in perfect condition. The 
point emphasized was that certifying 
strawberry plants stored under proper 
conditions made them available for 
outdoor demands from January to June. 
It would also do away with much loss 
in strawberry plantings. 

Mr. Rosenwald, of the highway en- 
gineering department, gave an inter- 
esting résumé of work done and 
planned. Approximately $31,800 have 
been spent on highway improvement. 
Grading of slopes, seeding and sodding 
have been accomplished. About 45,000 
trees and shrubs have been set out, and 
more will be planted next spring. Gar- 
den clubs have been assisted with 
plans for developing approaches to 
cities and towns. The plant material 
used must not be a hazard to motorists 
nor become an undue load on the de- 
partment. To preserve plant material 
and protect oak maintain highways is 
the big job ahead. 


Work under Supervision. 


A landscape architect has been em- 
ployed to draw up plans and take care 
of the work. Where the roads are too 
narrow, terracing has been resorted to; 
some right-of-way land has been bought 
to get back to a proper slope, to plant 
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more effectively and seed as ‘soon as 
possible. 

One of the factors considered has 
been the provision of trees as snow 
fences. The ordinary snow fence costs 
15 cents per lineal foot to erect and 
about 2 cents to take down. Miles of 
unused rail fences have been removed. 
It is estimated that $100,000 will be 
available for highway development 
next year. 

A committee of five has been ap- 
pointed by the president of the associ- 
ation, with power to act and to discuss 
urgent matters, 

Roy G. Underwood, Lake City, Minn., 
gave a report on the code. This was 
thoroughly discussed at a special eve- 
ning meeting. Mr. Underwood was ac- 
corded a vote of thanks for his serv- 
ices to the association as a member of 
the regional board. 

The committee on nominations rec- 
ommended D. M. Mitchell, Owatonna, 
as president; Bj. Loss, Lake City, vice- 
president; H. J. Reid, St. Paul, treas- 
urer, and W. T. Cowperthwaite, St. 
Paul, secretary. The recommendations 
were approved and the officers were re- 
elected. Members of the board were 
also reélected. 





NORTHERN RETAILERS’ MEETING. 


At St. Paul, Minn. 


The Northern Retail Nurserymen’s 
Association held its annual meeting at 
the St. Paul hotel, St. Paul, Minn., Tues- 
day afternoon, December 19. President 
Bj. Loss, Lake City, was in the chair. 
A short address was given on matters 
affecting the members, and various 
phases of the industry were outlined. 
A large number of members from out- 
side the state were present. 


The chairman presented some point- 
ers on the position occupied by the 
association and suggested a committee 
to analyze conditions and formulate 
policies. Transportation, the new code 
and the relation to agriculture were 
other points enlarged upon. 

The deaths of C. N. (“Dad”) Rued- 
linger and Thomas Cashman were feeling- 
ly referred to. Both men made history 
in legislative matters, socially and in- 
dustrially. 

Several committees were appointed, 
after which H. J. Loftus, as a delegate, 
spoke on transportation problems and 
the railroads. One of the important 
results is that a nurseryman need not 
pay for more than the space occupied 
in the car. Mr, Loftus laid stress on 
the fact that, to obtain the cheapest 
rates, it is absolutely necessary to keep 
in close touch with the railroad agents. 
Less than carload lots means cheaper 
rates, but a hit-and-miss method will 
probably result in having the old rates 
enforced. A reclassification of nursery 





KNOWLEDGE OF COSTS. 


One nurseryman comments that 
the reason his industry is on the 
wrong side of the ledger is that 
stock is offered at prices which 
cannot cover the cost of digging, 
labor and giving the careful atten- 
tion plants deserve, to say nothing 
about a profit. And if the nurs- 
eryman has no profit, or income, 
left for himself, his living ulti- 
mately must be paid by his credi- 
tors. No matter whether yours is 
a one-man enterprise or larger, 
sufficient knowledge of your costs 
should be obtained so that you will 
not be selling stock below cost. 
Otherwise financial disaster is in- 
evitable. 











stock for railroad shipment was one of 
the items striven for at the Chicago 
meeting. Growing contracts have been 
dropped over a wide area, because of 
the high cost of transportation. The 
speaker said the trade is grateful for 
the concessions made, but it must con- 
tinue to insist that the changes desired 
are as much in the interests of the rail- 
road as for nurserymen. 


State and Government Nurseries. 


One of the most constructive talks 
was by E. C. Hilborn, Valley City, 
N. D., who spoke on state and govern- 
ment nurseries. A large quantity of 
correspondence was introduced to bring 
out reasons which have led to the aban- 
donment of government nurseries as 
originally planned. Interesting side 
lights on the accessibility of some fed- 
eral officers and the nonaccessibility of 
others were brought out by the speaker. 


One plan suggested was for nurseries 
to grow the stock required, under good 
governmental supervision. The nurs- 
eries as now outlined will grow plant 
material for trial purposes only. Much 
of the material will have to be ob- 
tained from local nurseries. Army posts 
are to be planted according to a defi- 
nite plan. 

Money is available from the C. W. A.., 
and work and orders can be obtained 
if nurserymen will only go after them. 
There must be no hogging of orders. 
There are and will be more orders for 
plants, trees and shrubs for everyone. 
Individual orders may not be large, but 
every order, big or small, will be ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr. Hilborn concluded by giving a 
few facts and figures on what had been 
done in North Dakota in the matter of 
highway planting. It was but recently 
that large plantings were made. Push- 
ing the need of the work is one of the 
big problems for the nurserymen. High- 
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way engineers are becoming more land- 
seape-minded and men in the industry 
must push for all they are worth. The 
speaker was heartily thanked for his 
talk, also for the time he had given to 
the work. 


Contacts. 


Mike R. Cashman, Owatonna, intro- 
duced the question of obtaining a man 
to keep in touch with projects planned, 
so as to furnish the earliest informa- 
tion possible to nurserymen. The gov- 
ernment does not want to stifle compe- 
tition, to destroy business nor to obtain 
stock below a fair price. Cost, plus a 
reasonable profit, is all a man should 
ask for. Labor, planting and every- 
thing else connected must be considered. 


Roy Underwood spoke on organiza- 
tion to obtain orders. A 3-cornered 
debate developed among Messrs. Cash- 
man, Underwood and McKay on a reso- 
lution to highway departments on the 
question of urging the latter to use 
disease-free stock and that which is ac- 
climated and free from injurious insect 
pests. The matter was discussed pro 
and con for a considerable time until 
the president appointed a committee to 
draft a motion that would be acceptable 
to all. 





BLUE EAGLE PACT EXTENDED. 


President Roosevelt has signed an 
executive order extending the N. R. A. 
blanket code provisions for four months 
after January 1. 


The President said that at the be- 
ginning of the year the permanent 
codes would apply to about seventy per 
cent of employees who would be cov- 
ered by codes. 


Extension of the blanket code was 
ordered upon the theory that at this 
time of year and with many unem- 
ployed it is essential that the new 
year should not bring with it any let 
down in the recovery program in trades 
and industries which have not come 
under approved codes. 


The President explained that there 
will be no signing of contracts in this 
connection, but that display of the Blue 
Eagle will be regarded as acceptance 
and adherence to the code principles. 

The President urged all employers in 
industries not covered by codes to co- 
operate by continuing to maintain high- 
er wages and shorter hours. “The need 
for their help is still great,” the Presi- 
dent declared. 





THE money value of agricultural crops 
produced this year was almost forty-two 
per cent larger than a year ago, accord- 
ing to Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials. Agriculture, although not yet 
prosperous, is on the way up. 
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Washington Nurserymen’s Agreement 


Complete Text of Revised and Approved 
Marketing Agreement Presented Here. 


PREAMBLE. 


This agreement is entered into by 
and between the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States and each of 
the producers of nursery stocks of all 
classes in this marketing area of the 
state of Washington signing this agree- 
ment and by and between each of them 
with the other in view of their mutual 
promises and their mutual benefit, in- 
dividually and collectively. 


ARTICLE I. 
Definitions. 


Section (1) The term “grower” shall 
apply to all who grow nursery stock, 
having a land investment for the pro- 
duction, or who are lessees and whose 
principal efforts are devoted to the pro- 
duction and sale of such stock. 

Section (2) The term “retailer” shall 
apply to dealers, department stores, 
landscape contractors, florists, seedsmen 
and agents who have no land invest- 
ments for the production of nursery 
stock, 

Section (3) The term “consumer” 
applies to those who do not purchase 
for resale, including clients of landscape 
architects. 

Section (4) The term “board of di- 
rectors” applies to the directors of the 
Horticultural Council, state of Wash- 
ington. 

Section (5) The term “wholesaler or 
jobber” applies to those who sell to 
grower members and retailers of nurs- 
ery stocks. 

Section (6) The term “Commodity 
Committee” signifies a committee to de- 
termine and recommend price ranges 
for each classification of nursery stock. 

Section (7) The term “Secretary” 
signifies the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States. 

Section (8) The term “act” denotes 
the agricyltural adjustment act, ap- 
proved May 12, 1933, as amended. 


ARTICLE II. 
Eligibility for Signing Agreement. 


Section (1) It is the intention of 
this agreement that all producers of 
nursery stock and bulbs within this 
state shall be eligible for membership. 


ARTICLE III. 
Administration. 


Section (1) The board of directors 
shall have the direct power in the ad- 
ministration of this agreement. 

Section (2) The board of directors 
shall have the right to investigate all 
violations of this agreement and to 
take affidavits or testimony concerning 
any such violations and render a de- 
cision thereto. Their findings shall be 
submitted to the National Planning 
Committee and any signer or licensee 
hereunder aggrieved by such finding 
shall have the right to appeal to the 
National Planning Committee or the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States within a period of thirty days. 








Herewith is presented the re- 
vised and approved marketing 
agreement adopted by the pro- 
ducers and dealers of nursery 
stock in the state of Washington. 
It is presented by C. A. Tonneson, 
Tacoma, Wash., executive secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Nurserymen. 




















Section (3) Dues and assessments— 
Members shall pay a membership fee of 
$1 per month and the board of direc- 
tors may levy additional assessments 
only after the membership approves at 
a meeting called for the purpose, such 
to be levied on an approximate volume 
of business. 

Section (4) The Commodity Commit- 
tee shall be elected annually, at the 
same time as the election of other offi- 
cers, or at a special meeting called for 
the purpose by the Horticultural Coun- 
cil, state of Washington. This commit- 
tee shall consist of five members, one 
to be elected by each of the follow- 
ing divisions: Ornamental tree grow- 
ers, fruit tree growers, perennial grow- 
ers, rose growers and bulb growers. 
Subcommittees for each classification 
of stocks, of not less than three, shall 
be elected at the same time and place 
to assist the chairman-elect for each 
group. 

ARTICLE IV. 


Declared Policy and Minimum Prices. 


Section (1) It shall be the purpose 
of this agreement to maintain fair mar- 
ket prices and to discourage the pro- 
duction and marketing of unsuitable 
grades and varieties of nursery prod- 
ucts. Under this agreement the board 
of directors shall have the power to 
establish a minimum wholesale price 
for each classification of nursery stock 
grown or shipped by its members, said 
prices to be not less than the deter- 
mined cost of production and prepara- 
tion for marketing, including packing 
charges to the point of shipment. The 
cost of production shall be determined 
by estimating the average actual ex- 
pense in the efficient and economical 
nursery, reasonably well located and 
properly cultivated, for production in 
sufficient quantities and grades per 
acre to make such operation profitable 
under normal conditions. 

In practical operation of this rule, 
certain modifications may become nec- 
essary. In such cases dispensation may 
be made by the Commodity Committee, 
upon proper application and saowing 
of facts, when special permission may 
be granted for the sale below the es- 
tablished minimum. Such minimum 
prices for any one commodity shall be 
effective after the Commodity Commit- 
tee of the particular class of stock con- 
cerned has adopted them by majority 
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vote as provided in the by-laws and 
defined. 

When and if conditions arise making 
a change of such wholesale price range 
necessary as above indicated, three 
days’ time shall be allowed before such 
change becomes final and binding. Af- 
ter said prices have been established 
they shall be filed with the Secretary 
of Agriculture or any individual desig- 
nated by him, whereupon they shall be 
mandatory and prices should not be 
quoted or orders confirmed at prices 
less than said established minimums. 

Section (2) Classification of price 
ranges—Consumers as defined shall be 
quoted retail prices, not wholesale 
rates. 

The Commodity Committee will have 
power to designate and differentiate in 
price ranges as between retailers, whole- 
salers, landscape architects and con- 
tractors as defined. 


ARTICLE V. 
Grade Standards. 


Section (1) Washington state stand- 
ards of grading nursery stock are to 
be enforced, trees and plants properly 
labeled and grades designated definite- 
ly in prices lists. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Terms of Sale. 


Section (1) Terms of sale shall con- 
spicuously appear on all published price 
lists, special quotations, acknowledg- 
ments of orders and invoices. 

Section (2) Wholesale terms of sales 
to established firms—Credit shall not 
exceed sixty days, net, with discount 
of 2 per cent on payment within ten 
days, date of invoice and shipment, 
or 1 per cent in thirty days. 

Payment shall be defined as by cash, 
current check or money order. 

Invoices covering stocks shipped in 
late fall or winter months, for spring 
trade, may, by agreement, be dated not 
later than April 1. 

Section (3) Interest at the prevail- 
ing bank rate shall be charged on ac- 
counts from date of maturity. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Trade Practices. 


(a) No grower shall directly or in- 
directly sell stock on consignment, 

(b) The payment or allowance to 
any customer of secret rebates, credits 
or unearned discounts in any form is 
prohibited. 

(ce) The Secretary of Agriculture 
will not license the sale of nursery 
stock produced by any tax-supported 
or tax-exempt institutions or organiza- 
tions, nor shall members hereof buy or 
sell or handle said stock in any way. 

(d) All packing of nursery stock 
for shipment, except on smal! mail or- 
ders, to be charged for at actual cost 
of labor and material. 

(e) Prices hereafter quoted by nurs- 
erymen are f.o.b. nursery or point of 
shipment; all deliveries at cost. 

(f) Sale slips are required for each 
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and every sale, with the purchaser’s 
name, address, date of sale, terms, quan- 
tity, varieties, grades and price of all 
items. Sale slips to be retained and 
filed by each nursery. 

(g) Sending to or for public auction 
of nursery stock is prohibited. 

(h) Dropped lines or surplus stock 
of first and second grade only, some- 
times designated as “‘close-outs,” or in- 
ventories which must be converted into 
eash to meet immediate needs, shall 
first be reported to the board of direc- 
tors for disposition subject to the ap- 
proval and with the aid of the board 
of directors. 

(i) (Guarantees) No nursery stock 
shall be sold with a guarantee expressed 
or implied that it will live or grow 
after planting by the nursery or con- 
sumer planter, nor shall any warranty 
of any character be made, except that 
the stock is true to name and up to 
grade or standard, and in no event shall 
the seller be liable for any amount 








greater than the original invoice 
price. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


It is the earnest desire of each and 
every nurseryman party to this agree- 
ment to exert every effort to fulfill in 
every detail the intent of this trade 
agreement, to use his influence where- 
ever possible to improve the quality of 
nursery stock and to create better 
working conditions by patronizing sub- 
scribing signer members of this agree- 
ment. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Section (1) This agreement may be 
modified, amended or revised by the 
signers hereto, by and with the consent 
of the Secretary of Agriculture when- 
ever such change may be necessary. 

Section (2) This agreement shall 
continue in force for a period of nine- 
ty days after the effective date of 
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agreement and thereafter until date of 
termination has officially been an- 
nounced. 


ARTICLE X. 


Section (1) This agreement shall 
become effective after signatures by all 
the parties hereto, including the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United 
a in the manner prescribed by 
aw. 

Section (2) This agreement may be 
executed in multiple counterparts. Each 
party may sign and deposit with the 
Secretary said counterpart and same 
shall constitute one instrument, where 
signatures are contained in one orig- 
inal. In witness whereof the contract- 
ing nursery growers, acting under the 
provisions of the agricultural adjust- 
ment act and not otherwise, for the 
purposes and within the limitations 
herein contained, have hereunto set 
their respective signatures and, in case 
of corporation, their seal. 


To Guide National Association in 1934 





Guiding the nurserymen’s national 
organization, the American Association 
of Nurserymen, through 1934 are the 
following officers: President, Lester C. 
Lovett, Little Silver, N. J.; vice-presi- 
dent, Miles W. Bryant, Princeton, II1.; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles Sizemore, 
Louisiana, Mo. The executive commit- 
tee of the association is composed of 
the president and vice-president and the 
following members: E. C. Hilborn, Val- 
ley City, N. D.: Howard 8S. Chard, 
Painesville, O.; John Fraser, Jr., Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; Louis E. Hillenmeyer, Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Paul Stark, Louisiana, 
Mo. 

The committees of the association, 
composed of leaders in all sections of 
the country, are made up as follows: 


FINANCE. 
Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J., chairman. 
Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 
John Fraser, Jr., Huntsville, Ala. (Alternate). 


ARBITRATION. 
Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
L. C. Bobbink, Rutherford, N. J., chairman. 
Carroll Perkins, New York. 
William Flemer, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 
George Harris, Manchester, Conn. 
Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS AND ARBORETA. 
Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., chairman. 
George C. Roeding, Jr., Niles, Cal. 

A. C. Hottes, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. Lloyd Haupt, Hatboro, Pa. 

E. L. D. Seymour, New York. 

Ernest F. Coe, Miami, Fla. (Honorary mem- 


r). 
Harlan P. Kelsey, Bast Boxford, Mass. 


CO-OPERATION WITH U. 8S. ENTOMOLOGISTS 
AND U. 8S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE. 
Henry B. Chase, Chase, Ala., chairman. 
George A. Marshall, Arlington, Neb. 
W. G. McKay, Madison, Wis. 


LEGISLATIVE AND TARIFF. 

William Flemer, Jr., Princeton, N. J., chair- 
man, 

Harlan P. Kelsey, East Boxford, Mass. 
Willard C. Harrison, Painesville, 0. 
Chet G. Marshall, Arlington, Neb. 
W. C. Weber, Affton, Mo. 
Cc. R. Burr, Manchester, Conn. 
Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa. 
Alvin EB. Nelson, Glenview, Ill. 
E. S. Welch, Shenandoah, Ia. 
William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cc. C. Mayhew, Sherman, Tex. 
F. C. Boyd, McMinnville, Tenn. 
John A. Armstrong, Ontario, Cal. 


Officers and Committees of A. A. N. 


PLANT REGISTRATION OR PATENT. 
Paul Fortmiller, Newark, N. Y.. chairman. 
R. Marion Hatton, West Grove, Pa. 

A. F. Watkins, Tyler, Tex. 
Lloyd Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 


STANDARDIZATION. 
E. 8S. Welch, Shenandoah, I!a., chairman. 
H. 8S. Chard, Painesville, 0. 
Charles 0. Rolfe, Huntsville, Ala. 
Wayne Ferris, Hampton, Ia. 
C. H. Perkins, Newark, N. Y. 
Charles Burr, Manchester, Conn. 


FEDERAL AND STATE NURSERIES. 
E. C. Hilborn, Valley City, N. D., chairman. 
R. 8S. Lake, Shenandoah, Ia. 
E. H. Smith, York, Neb. 
William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eugene S. Boerner, Newark, N. Y. 
A. H. Hill, Dundee, Il. 
Lee McClain, Knoxville, Tenn. 
C. A. Bunting, Selbyville, Del. 
D. P. Henegar, McMinnville, Tenn. 
George A. Marshall, Arlington, Neb. 





NOMENCLATURE. 
Harlan P. Kelsey, East Boxford, Mass., chair- 
man, 
Dr. Frederick V. Coville, bureau of plant in- 
dustry, Washington, , & 
L. C. Bobbink, Rutherford, N. J. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT AND PUBLICITY. 
Walter W. Hillenmeyer, Lexington, Ky., chair- 


man. 
Board of Directors. 
Walter W. Hillenmeyer. 
. 8. Chard. 
William Flemer, Jr. 
R. F. Greene. 
J. A. Armstrong. 
Paul V. Fortmiller. 
Clarence O. Siebenthaler. 


Advertising Committee. 


Walter W. Hillenmeyer, chairman. 
William Flemer, Jr. 

Clarence 0. Siebenthaler. 

Donald D. Wyman, associate. 

L. W. Ramsey, advertising counsel. 


TRADE PRACTICES AND TRADE ETHICS. 


Louis E. Hillenmeyer, Lexington, Ky., chair- 
man. 

A. F. Lake, Shenandoah, Ia. 

George Harris, Manchester, Conn. 

C. R. Smith, Concord, Ga. 


TRADE RELATIONS. 
Henry Kohankie, Painesville, 0., chairman. 
Edwin Hoyt, New Canaan, Conn. 
Harry Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind. 
James Ilgenfritz, Monroe, Mich. 
TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
Charles Sizemore. 


VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 
Charles Sizemore, chairman. 


QUARANTINE. 

Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., chairman. 

C. H. Perkins, Newark, N. Y. 

John Fraser, Jr., Huntsville, Ala. 

W. C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind. 

Edwin J. Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 

H. 8. Welch, Shenandoah, Ia. 

C. B. Miller, Milton, Ore. 

Donald D. Wyman, North Abington, Mass. 
John A. Armstrong, Ontario, Cal. 

J. Van Lindley, Pomona, N. C. 

The Nurserymen’s National Planning 
Committee, chosen by delegates from 
regional groups at the last A. A. N. 
convention, at Chicago in July, 1933, 
is composed of: Clarence O. Sieben- 
thaler, Dayton, O., chairman; Donald 
D. Wyman, North Abington, Mass.; 
Henry B. Chase, Chase, Ala.; Paul V. 
Fortmiller, Newark, N. Y., and Paul 
Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 
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Planting for Highway Improvement 


By L. C. Chadwick 


Department of Horticulture, Ohio State University 


The proper maintenance of plant ma- 
terials once they have been planted 
should be given consideration. Appro- 
priations made by city, county, state 
or organized groups should be sufficient 
to allow for proper maintenance. Me- 
morial trees should not be planted un- 
less there is some permanent organiza- 
tion or official with sufficient funds 
properly to care for the plants. It 
would appear that all highway beau- 
tification projects should adopt some 
type of tree insurance for this purpose. 

The maintenance problems confront- 
ing the highway beautification engineer 
include a fertilization, pruning 
and pest control. 

Adequate provision for watering is 
necessary for the establishment of 
grass, as has already been mentioned, 
also for shrubs and trees, but it is 
essential that it be available at the 
time of planting, so that the plants 
may be watered liberally at that time. 
This practice not only furnishes the 
necessary water to the plants, but helps 
to bring the soil in direct contact with 
the roots. Water should be available 
for watering all plants during the hot 
dry summer season the first year after 
planting. This is the critical period 
in the life of the plant and every pre- 
caution should be taken to favor its 
growth. 

Fertilization and general soil condi- 
tions can go a long way in determining 
the health of plants. If they appear 
unthrifty but with no outward signs 
of disease or insect pests, it would lead 
one to look below the ground for the 
trouble. With trees, especially, observe 
the existing grade to see if it could 
have changed the water level and oxy- 
gen supply to the roots. If a fill has 
been made, it is possible that a lack 
of oxygen may exist or a basin may 
have been created, tending to collect 
water, which may in time cause toxic 
conditions to arise. 


Fertilization. 


In fertilizing shade trees, three gen- 
eral methods may be used. In many 
cases, the soil can be worked, and if 
so, the fertilizer can be applied to the 
top of the soil and worked in. Where 
cultivation is impossible, the fertilizer 
should be broadcast in a ring six feet 
wide around the circumference of the 
tree, even with the outer spread of the 
branches, and should be watered in 
thoroughly, or a soil auger or crowbar 
may be used to make six, eight or more 
holes fifteen to eighteen inches deep 
around the circumference of the tree, 
even with the outer spread of the 
branches. The fertilizer is put in these 
holes, which are then filled with soil. 
The fertilizer should be applied in early 
spring as growth starts and again in 
late July if the trees are making poor 
growth. An 8-5-3 or 10-6-4 fertilizer 
applied at the rate of one-half pound 
for each inch in diameter of the trunk 
of the tree is sufficient. 

Deciduous shrubs and evergreens will 
require some fertilization at least the 
first few years after planting. Use an 
8-5-3 or 10-6-4 fertilizer at the rate of 








The first installment of this ar- 
ticle, in the December 1 issue, 
presented the preliminary steps 
toward highway improvement. 
The second installment, in the 
December 15 issue, covered pre- 
paring the turf and planting the 
trees, and this final installment 
caring for trees and shrubs. 

The table of plants suitahle for 
highway beautification, with the 
opening installment, is an espe- 
cially valuable feature of this 
series. 




















two to three pounds per hundred square 
feet or for the larger shrubs about one- 
half pound per plant. Broad-leaved 
evergreens will require little fertiliza- 
tion. Some acid material, such as tank- 
age at the rate of five to six pounds 
per hundred square feet, may be used 


Pruning. 


Pruning of trees may be done for 
various reasons: 

(1) To maintain a symmetrical and 
shapely plant. This is necessary most- 
ly while the plant is young. With 
street trees many of the lower branches 
must be removed to prevent interfer- 
ence with traffic. 

(2) To improve the structure of the 
tree. Many times a tree may have 
weak limbs and poor crotches, which 
condition can be rectified by a little 
careful attention when the tree is 
young. Reducing or removing the 
weaker limbs will stimulate the growth 
of the others. 

(3) At planting, the top growth 
should be removed to the extent of 
compensating for the roots lost in mov- 


ing. 

Tw other reasons may be the basis 
for pruning various trees, such as the 
fact that they bear fruits or are adapted 
to special uses. 

Recent tests have shown that the 
best period for pruning trees is between 
February 15 and May 15. When prun- 
ing is done at this time, the wound is 
healed rapidly, diseased wood can be 
removed before the fruiting of spores 
and strong dormant fungicides can be 
used as a temporary wound dressing as 
well as disease control. 


Precaution. 


All branches should be cut as close 
to the crotch as possible and parallel 
to the adjoining branch or trunk. Un- 
der no consideration should stubs be 
left, and heading back should be avoid 
ed. When large branches are removed, 
precaution should be taken to prevent 
tearing or injury to the bark on the re- 
maining parts. This can be done by 
sawing into the underside of the limb 
about a foot out from the trunk. If 
trees are injured by wind or snow, all 
broken or otherwise injured limbs 
should be removed or cut off to the 
point where a vigorous side branch 
emerges. 

All wounds over two inches in diam- 


eter resulting from the removal of limbs 
should be protected with some reliable 
wound dressing. Shellac has given sat- 
isfactory results as a wound dressing. 
Its effects are somewhat temporary, and 
if large limbs are removed, a second 
application may be necessary or a more 
permanent wound dressing may be used. 

Poor crotches frequently result in 
splitting if the limbs are not adequately 
braced. The proper method of doing 
this is to bore a hole through the limb 
and run a bolt through it with the nut 
of the bolt set in the wood so that the 
bark will grow over the end. If the 
bracing is short, the rod may run 
through the two limbs with nuts on the 
outside of each. If larger distances 
separate the limbs, chains may connect 
the two bolts, In bracing, no wires, 
cables or braces should ever encircle 
the limb. 


Attention When Trees Are Young. 


It may become necessary under some 
conditions to do considerable cavity 
work on highway trees. If this is found 
necessary, it is best to consult some 
tree expert who is properly equipped 
to perform the operation. If proper at- 
tention is given the trees when they 
are young, such as fertilization, pest 
control, pruning and bracing, one has 
done much to overcome later tree trou- 
bles. When cavities do occur, the first 
step is to remove all diseased and in- 
fected wood. This should be followed 
by carefully disinfecting with bichlo- 
ride of mereurey (1 to 1,000) and 
painting the wound with shellac. If 
the cavities are large, they should be 
braced before filling. While it is not 
uncommon to leave cavities open, it is 
usually best that they be filled. The 
choice of material and actual operation 
should be left to the tree expert. Such 
work should not be left in the hands 
of an amateur. 

Shrubs will require considerable prun- 
ing at the time they are planted and 
occasionally thereafter. 

One essential point in planting shrub- 
bery is that it be properly pruned. The 
severity of this practice will depend 
upon the Pp in question, but always 
enough of the top growth should be 
removed to compensate for the roots 
lost during the digging operation. The 
common practice has been to prune both 
trees and shrubs heavily when they 
are planted. This is not necessary if 
they have a good root system and are 
well fertilized and cultivated after 
planting. Sometimes nursery stock 
when received from the grower is dried 
and even shriveled, both top and roots. 
In such cases severe pruning is highly 


desirable. 
When to Prune. 


For late spring planting (after May 
1) it is often necessary and generally 
advisable to prune more severely than 
for earlier planting, because of the 
wood’s drying out before roots are 
formed. This will, of course, vary 
greatly in different seasons and with 
different shrubs. Shrubs which are 
planted in the spring after being in 
storage cellars over winter should be 
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more heavily pruned than those dug in 
the spring. 

If the shrubs have been freshly dug 
and the roots are fresh and plentiful, 
the plants will require little pruning. 
Dry, weak and scraggly shrubs or those 
with good tops but with poor root sys- 
tems should be pruned back at least 
one-half, Vigorous pruning produces 
an abundance of branches and results 
in a bushy symmetrical growth. 

Many of the common garden shrubs 
and small trees require annual pruning. 
Such regular pruning may be done for 
a number of reasons, the most important 
of these being to secure a compact and 
symmetrical form; to remove injured, 
diseased, dead or old wood, and to en- 
courage the production of an abundance 
of flowers. Pruning to accomplish 
these three results may be done at one 
time, but whenever it is done—in sum- 
mer, fall, winter or spring—there should 
be a definite knowledge of the flower- 
ing and growth habits of the individ- 
ual plants. 


Other Factors. 


Pruning, however, will not assure one 
a perfect shrub. It should be remem- 
bered that the practice of pruning is 
only one of a number of practices that 
must be considered. Good choice, cul- 
tivation and feeding of the plants are 
more important than pruning. 

The general rule for the pruning of 
flowering trees and shrubs is to prune 
soon after flowering. Because the char- 
acteristics of plants are not well un- 
derstood, it is often advisable that 
spring-flowering shrubs be pruned in 
early summer, immediately after they 
are through flowering, and the summer- 
flowering shrubs can be pruned to the 
best advantage in the winter or early 
spring before new growth starts. Not 
all of the summer-blooming shrubs need 
be left until then if pruning has to be 
done. The shrubs can well be pruned 
in the fall or during the winter. The 
best policy to follow in pruning is 
a rejuvenation process. A few of the 
older stems should be entirely removed 
each year. This will stimulate new 
growth from the bottom and preserve 
the symmetry of the plant. Tipping 
or stubbing back the branches should 
not be practieed. 


Pest Control. 


Some provision should be made for 
the control of pests on trees and shrubs. 
Either the highway department should 
provide itself with a power spray out- 
fit capable of developing enough pres- 
sure to reach the tops of the largest 
trees or should employ some expert 
tree concern to do the work. 

It is not possible here to give the 
control methods for the many insects 
and diseases attacking ornamental 
plants. The highway beautification en- 
gineer should consult the state ento- 
mologists on the practices to follow. 

In closing, may it be stressed again 
that before extensive highway planting 
be undertaken strict supervision over 
the activities of public utility com- 
panies be enforced and an adequate 
appropriation be reserved for proper 
maintenance. 


WirH 250 shares at $100 each, E. C. 
Woif, L. A. Wolf and G. H. Lorenz, 
Jr., have incorporated the Riverside 
Nurseries, Mequon, Wis. 
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January Convention Plans 


Programs for 


PROGRAM FOR ILLINOIS MEET. 


At Chicago, January 10 and 11. 


Although H. G. Marshall, engineer in 
charge of landseape development along 
highways, was scheduled to talk on the 
work he and his men are doing, es- 
pecially in connection with the C. W. A. 
project, at the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, to be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, January 10 
and 11, he will be unable to do so, be- 
cause of an automobile accident. How- 
ever, Secretary Miles W. Bryant states 
that efforts are being made to obtain 
another well known man to speak on 
this subject. 

No attempt is being made to stage 
exhibits, as the firms that customarily 
do feel it will not pay at this time. 
Registration on the mezzanine floor 
will fill the morning of the first day. 
The opening business session will be 
called to order at 2 p. m. January 10 
by President Arthur L. Palmgren, Glen- 
view. 

The program in detail follows: 

JANUARY 10, 2 P. M. 

President's Address, by Arthur L. Palmgren, 
Glenview. 

Treasurer's Report, by Ernest Kurse, Wheeling. 

“*Recent Changes in Federal and State Quar- 
antines as They Affect the Central West,’’ by 
I’. A. Glenn, chief plant inspector of the division 
of plant industry, Urbana. 

*‘Developments of the Past Year in the Study 
of the Control of Elm Wilt and the Dutch Elm 
Disease Situation in the Eastern States,’’ by 
Dr. L. R. Tehon, botanist of the State Natural 
History Survey, Urbana. 

Open discussion on selected topics. 


At 10 a. m. Thursday, January 11, 
Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo., contact rep- 
resentative for the central region of 
the Nurserymen’s National Planning 
Committee, will speak on “The Pro- 
posed Nurserymen’s Code.” He will be 
assisted in the discussion by Henry 
Chase, Chase, Ala., who is contact rep- 


Annual Events 


resentative for the southern and south- 
western regions of the same committee. 
The discussion will be continued at the 
afternoon session, opening at 2 o’clock, 
and will be followed by an address by 
Dr. Preston Bradley, Chicago. 

The Thursday afternoon meeting will 
close with the executive session, which 
will include the reports of the various 
committees, unfinished and new busi- 
ness and the election of officers. 





CORNELL CONFERENCE. 


The fourth annual New York state 
nurserymen’s conference will be held at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 23 to 25. At the last conference, 
thirty-eight nurseries from six states 
were represented, and it is hoped that 
this number will be greatly increased 
this year. Such vital topies as “Agri- 
cultural Economies,” “Public Properties 
as Outlets for Plant Materials,” “Plant 
Materials ” and “Land Utilization” will 
be discussed. 

Speakers have been selected from the 
nursery industry, the Monroe county 
park system, the state highway depart- 
ment and the conservation department 
of New York state, the Geneva experi- 
ment station, Syracuse University and 
Cornell University. Speakers coming 
from such a wide range of institutions 
are bound to bring up many new and 
interesting ideas. 

Added to all this formal part of the 
program are the informal discussion 
groups. These proved successful last 
year. An opportunity is offered for 
open discussion on any legitimate topic 
which is brought up. It is the time for 
nurserymen to air any ideas or prob- 
lems which to them need discussion. 

Consequently, all nurserymen are in 
vited to the conference. A complete 
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program will be published in the next 
issue of this paper. 
Donald Wyman, 
Cornell University. 





PLAN BIG OHIO CONVENTION. 


At Columbus, January 11 and 12. 


One of the most important programs 
in years will be awaiting those who 
attend the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, to be held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O., January 
11 and 12. Taxation of nursery stock, 
the nursery code and roadside improve- 
ment will be among the topics that will 
be discussed by nationally known 
speakers. 

The nursery and landscape code will 
be discussed by Clarence O. Sieben- 
thaler, Dayton, O., chairman of the 
Nurserymen’s National Planning Com- 
mittee. Wilbur H. Simonson, landscape 
architect of the bureau of public roads, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, will speak on “Roadside Beautifi- 
cation.” Mr. Simonson is in charge of 
the roadside landscaping work being ini- 
tiated throughout the country under 
the recent regulations which provide 
that a part of the public works funds 
appropriated for highways must be 
spent on roadside improvement. 


Taxes to Be Discussed. 


Taxes will be discussed by Howell G. 
Wright, Cleveland, O., well known at- 
torney who has been retained by the 
Ohio Nurserymen’s Association to make 
an investigation of the taxation of nurs- 
ery stock. Mr. Wright has compiled the 
tax laws and regulations in every state 
on this subject and has made a compre- 
hensive digest of English and American 
court decisions dealing with nursery 
taxation. Another speaker on the same 
subject will be Fred Lazarus, Jr., chair- 
man of a commission recently appointed 
to make an exhaustive survey of taxa- 
tion in Ohio. 

Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J., 
president of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, will be another out- 
standing speaker on the program. Pres- 
ident Lovett will speak on the topic, 
“Problems Facing the Nurserymen To- 
day and Suggestions on How to Solve 
Them.” He will also be a guest of 
honor at the annual dinner. Other 
speakers will be Prof. L. C. Chadwick, 
of Ohio State University, and Carl V. 
Weigandt, chief justice of the Ohio Su- 
preme court. 

At the winter meeting a year ago, 
the “Ye Olde Time Dinner,” was so 
successful that it was voted to make 
this an annual affair, and it will again 
be a feature this year. Instead of the 
conventional banquet affair, old-fash- 
ioned country food will be put on the 
table in dishes, everybody will help 
himself and there will be no waiter 
service. 

E. B. George, Painesville, O., will be 
toastmaster at the dinner and, in addi- 
tion to the feature speaker, it is ex- 
pected that a number of the older mem- 
bers will be called on to speak. 


Larger Membership. 
A special effort is being made to draw 


a large attendance for the meeting. 
The membership of the association has 





“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 








re from a complete line of general Nursery 
stock in every department, we specialize in: 


FIELD-GROWN ROSES 
FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS 
FLOWERING THORNS 
FLOWERING CORNUS 
AZALEAS 
DAPHNE CNEORUM 
ETC. 
MAPLES—Norway and Sugar. 
SYCAMORE, ELMS, ETC. 
Our production keeps abreast of popular demand. 
Our products emphasize Quality. 
Our prices speak for themselves. 
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The Storrs & Harrison Company 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





been increased by fifty-five since last 
year. Letters will be sent to several 
hundred other nurserymen in the state, 
urging them to join and attend the con- 
vention. 

In order to make it strictly a busi- 
ness affair, the executive committee 
has ruled that only paid-up 1933 and 
new 1934 members will be permitted to 
register for the convention. Only those 
who have registered and invited guests 
of the association will be permitted to 
attend the convention sessions. 





PCSTPONE NEW YORE MEETING. 


The annual convention of the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Association, 
to be held at the Seneca hotel, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been postponed one week, 
the date being changed from Wednes- 
day, January 10, to Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 17. C. J. Maloy, secretary-treasurer 
of the organization, sent out notices of 
the change December 22. 





NEBRASKA PROGRAM. 


The Nebraska Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will meet this week, January 4, at 
the Cornhusker hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ernst Herminghaus, secretary of the 
association, has announced that H. 


Stuhr, of the Nebraska Nurseries, will 
give observations on European nurs- 
eries visited last summer; J. H. Jeffrey 
will discuss the Nebraska workmen’s 
compensation law, and Dr. R. J. Pool, 
head of the department of botany at 
the University of Nebraska, will talk 
on “How Smoke Affects Plantings in 
Congested Urban Districts.” 





OTHER CONVENTION DATES. 


A list of meetings, conventions and 
short courses for nurserymen scheduled 
for the near future appeared in the 
December 15 issue. Dates of other 
events are as follows: 

January 30 and 31, New England 
Nurserymen’s Association, annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, W. N. Craig, Weymouth, 
Mass. 

February 13 and 14, Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, annual conven- 
tion, Detroit-Leland hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Secretary, N, I. W. Kriek, Cot- 
tage Gardens, Lansing, Mich. 





THe Meyers Nursery, Arcadia, Wis., 
has added strawberry plants to the line 
grown, now devoting four acres to these 
plants. 
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Nursery Stock Imports 


Year’s Record Disclosed by D. of A. 


As in the preceding year, the im- 
portations of fruit and nut cuttings 
and scions and of rose stocks fell off 
during the year ended June 30, 1933, 
as indicated in the report of the plant 
quarantine and control administration. 
The decrease from 1931 to 1932 was 
more than 8,000,000, or nearly fifty per 
cent; the decrease from 1932 to 1933 
was slightly more than 3,000,000, or 
about one-third. 

With this article appears a table giv- 
ing the 1933 imports of the fruit and 
nut cuttings and scions and of rose 
stocks from Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
England, France, Germany, Italy and 
the Netherlands, with the totals for 
1932 and 1933. 


Grape Stock Increases. 


In four varieties there were in- 
creases, the greatest being of grape, 
which jumped from 1,288 in 1932 to 
6,630 in 1933. Of these, 4,266 came 
from Roumania and 2,250 from Italy. 
Fig increased from 119 to 561, all com- 
ing from Italy; apple increased from 
305 to 522, and plum from 46 to 135. 
All the others decreased in shipments, 
rose stocks falling from 9,522,296 to 
6,453,382, the Netherlands supplying 
more than 5,700,000 of them. Of six 
varieties which had arrived in small 
shipments in 1932 there were no im- 
ports at all in 1933; these varieties 
were apricot, avocado, medlar, nut, 
pineapple and prune. In addition, there 
were decreases in cherry and peach. 

Besides the imports shown on the 
table, included in the totals are the 
following: From Canada, 287 apple; 
Greece, 15 grape; Hungary, 35 grape; 
Lithuania, 108 apple; Poland, 16 apple; 
Roumania, 4,266 grape, and Scotland, 
25,000 rose stocks. 


Biggest Item Rose Stocks. 


In all of the imports, the largest 
quantity of any one item was of rose 
stocks, as usual. The rose stock im- 
ports fell from 13,172,482 in 1931 to 
9,522,296 in 1932 and slipped in 1933 
to 6,453,382. Other countries supply- 
ing rose stocks were England, 474,900; 
France, 205,000; Germany, 15,000; 
Italy, 7; the Netherlands, 5,733,475, 
and Scotland, 25,000. In 1932, England 
sent 1,303,650 rose stocks, and France, 
1,010,600, so that the English imports 
fell nearly two-thirds, and the French, 
about four-fifths. German imports of 
this material dropped from 17,000 to 
15,000, a really minor fall-off. 

tne 1933, 6,630 grape stocks were 
imported into the United States, as fol- 
lows: Czechoslovakia, 2; France, 50; 
Greece, 15; Hungary, 35; Italy, 2,250; 
the Netherlands, 12, and Roumania, 
4,266. The preceding year, such stocks 
totaled 1,288. There were no pineapple 
stock imports last year, but in 1932, 
such imports numbered 700. Cherry 
stocks fell from 120 to 40, coming from 
Austria, 24, and Germany, 16; in 1932, 
the latter supplied 110 cherry stocks, with 
the rest from Yugoslavia and Italy. 
Plum stocks rose from 6 to 135, 80 
coming from England, with the rest from 
Austria, 21; Germany, 11, and Italy, 23. 

The smallest quantity reported was 2 
grape stocks from Czechoslovakia, the 





next smallest being 7 rose stocks from 
Italy. Among other shipments of ex- 
tremely small quantities were, from Ger- 
many, 11 plum and 16 cherry; the Neth- 
erlands, 12 grape, and Czechoslovakia, 
15 apple and 15 pear. 


Tree Seed Imports Up. 


With practically all imports in 1933 
less than those of 1932, the imports of 
tree seeds showed a contrary movement, 
rising from 52,752 pounds to 55,890, 
though the year before they had dropped 
from 82,730. Ornamentals represented 
the largest single class in this material, 
35,463 pounds, the largest exporter be- 
ing Austria, which sent 15,201. The year 
before nut and palm seeds arrived in 
the largest quantity, with Australia sup- 
plying 19,200 pounds out of a total of 
20,479. In 1933, nut and palm seeds 
held second place, totaling 13,066, Aus- 
tralia furnishing 11,886. Next, numeri- 
cally, were apple seeds—4,057 pounds— 
followed by cherry—1,971. In 1932, the 
total imports of ornamental seeds were 
17,562, just about half those shipped in 
1933. The decline in apple seeds was 
comparatively moderate, from 5,794 to 
4,057. 

Listed alphabetically, other seed groups 
were apricot, 5 pounds; banana, 1; elm, 
399; peach, 1; pear, 509; persimmon, 








E. P. BERNARDIN 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 
Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS 


and 


SHADE TREES 
for the great Southwest. 











TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vite for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 


Send us your list of require- 
ments with full particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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16; plum, 3; quince, 25; rose, 342, and 
miscellaneous, 32. 


Austria in First Place. 


In 1932, as in 1931, Australia was the 
largest single exporter of tree seeds to 
the United States, but during 1933 first 
place was taken by Austria, because of 
her shipments of ornamentals. Second 
place was taken by Australia, with her 
exports of nut and palm seeds. In or- 
namentals, Austria was followed by Italy, 
supplying 6,305; then Canada, 5,737; 
Germany, 3,316, and Japan, 3,188. The 
third largest source of tree seeds was 
France, which in 1932 was second. The 
French total was 5,980, against 12,903 
in 1932, much the greater part being 
apple seeds; in 1932 imports from France 
were about equally divided between apple 
and cherry seeds, but last year the latter 
dropped to 1,911 pounds. Other seeds 
from French sources were apricot, 5 
pounds; banana, 1; nut and palm, 38; 
ornamental, 393; pear, 126, and quince, 
25. 

In 1932, seed imports from Japan 
slipped from 12,242 pounds to 4,977, and 
in 1933 there was a further drop, but an 
inconsiderable one, to 4,282, almost all of 





the Shortage eoee0 
of good LINING OUT STOCK 


so evident now throughout the 
country is due to adverse weather 
conditions; the abnormally late 
spring season and the severe | 
drought of the summer months, | 
June, July and August. 





We advise you to get your or- 
ders for LINING OUT STOCK in 
early. 


Write for Fall List No. 342. 


Naperville Nurseries 


NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 
HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 























PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 




















Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














‘ rvirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Bex A, Easton, Md. 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempe 
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IMPORTATIONS OF FRUIT, 
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which seeds were of ornamentals. 

many furnished 3,391 pounds of tree 
seeds, nearly all of ornamentals; the year 
before seed imports from that country 
were 4,490 pounds, also principally of 
ornamentals. Canada furnished 5,737 
pounds of seeds of ornamentals, which 
embraced all her exports to the United 
States of tree seeds. 

The smallest imports were one pound 
each from Australia (peach), Austria 
(cherry), Canal Zone (nut and palm and 
miscellaneous), Ceylon (miscellaneous), 
Costa Rica (ornamental), France (ba- 
nana), Gold Coast (ornamental), Guate- 
mala (nut and palm, ornamental and 
plum), Jamaica (miscellaneous), Java 
(nut and palm and ornamental), Panama 
(miscellaneous), Peru (ornamental), 
Philippine islands (nut and palm), Tan- 
ganyika Territory (miscellaneous) and 
Virgin islands (nut and palm). 





EXTEND BEETLE QUARANTINE. 


Notice of the revision of the Jap- 
anese beetle quarantine has just been 
received and I note the quarantine has 
been extended to include the states of 
Maine and West Virginia, regulating, 
however, only a small portion of each 
state. 

In Maine the regulated areas include 
York county, those parts of Cumber- 
land county surrounding the city of 
Portland and the city of Waterville in 
Kennebec county. In West Virginia, 
the town of Keyser and the district of 
Frankford in Mineral county have been 
brought under regulation for the first 
time. 

In the other states already in the 
quarantine area there have only been 
small extensions, which do not materi- 
ally change the existing lines, except 
that the entire strip between Balti- 
more and Washington has now been 
opened. 

The quarantine committee of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
has always taken the position that if 
beetles are found in fair quantities at 
points within a short distance of the 
old line, such points should be consid- 
ered as definite infestations and the 
new line should be drawn to include 
those points, but where the finds were 
large, but were at a considerable dis- 
tance from the old line, then such 
points should be treated as isolated in- 
festations and should only be quaran- 
tined as such. Where only a few 
beetles are found at great distances 
from the present zone, no quarantine 
consideration should be given them and 
they should be classified as accidental 
unless they are found in inereasing 
quantities from year to year at those 
points where isolated areas should then 
be established. 

The committee has always felt that 
this is the only fair method of han- 
dling the situation, fair to those inside 
the zone and fair to those outside, who 


France 


ROSE AND NUT STOCKS, CUTTINGS AND SCIONS. 
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6,461,334 


do not wish to be brought under regu- 
lation before it is absolutely necessary. 
I feel that the bureau of plant quar- 
antine has followed very closely this 
idea in the establishment of the new 
lines. 
Albert F. Meehan, Chairman, 
A. A. N. Quarantine Committee. 





WEATHER ALLY IN BEETLE WAR. 


Dry weather in the summers of 1931 
and 1932 was an important factor in 
curtailing Japanese beetle activity in 
1933, say plant quarantine officials of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This destructive insect pest 
needs a moist June and July for maxi- 
mum egg laying and hatching. 

Scouting showed few infested areas 
outside those in the New England 
states, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where federal quarantines have 
been maintained for some time. Trap- 
ping, the method generally adopted for 
keeping track of the Japanese beetle’s 
advance into new regions and of its 
population in the regulated areas, was 
more extensive than ever before, be- 
cause of the extra men made available 
by state and county relief organiza- 
tions. In 1933, the plant quarantine 
bureau distributed 52,000 traps in 451 
nonregulated communities, as against 
24,500 traps in 118 cities in 1932. This 
year’s traps outside the quarantined 
area caught 724 beetles in eighty-seven 
localities, in twenty-eight of which a 
few had been found in 1932; last year’s 
traps caught 565 beetles in forty-nine 
communities, 

Although Japanese beetle traps are 
useful primarily for scouting, they may 
be somewhat effective in reducing the 
beetle population, according to L. H. 
Worthley, in charge of the depart- 
ment’s work to prevent the spread of 
the beetle. In connection with control 
programs in several regulated areas, 
large numbers of beetles were trapped 
and destroyed this year—more than 
1,400,000 in Maryland, 164,000 in Dela- 
ware, 45,000 in Rhode Island, 39,000 in 
Virginia and 315,000 in the District of 
Columbia. 

Other control measures found effec- 
tive in the 1933 campaign, Mr. Worth- 
ley says, included modification of or- 
dinary cultural practices and treating 
soil with poison to kill larve hatching 
from eggs deposited in it. Some south- 
ern New Jersey farmers successfully 
outwitted the Japanese beetle by de- 
laying field corn planting so that the 
ears silked after the peak of the adult 
insect’s flight. The soil in several sec- 
tions, notably around Erie, Pa., an 
isolated area of infestation, was 
treated with lead arsenate, with excel- 
lent results. 

Border patrol stations on the prin- 
cipal highways leading from the regu- 
lated territory this season removed 253 
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MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 
MILTON, OREGON 


Complete line fruits, shades, or- 
namentals, fruit tree seedlings, 

Peonies, 135 varieties. 
Send us your ,want list. Although 
well “sold up” on some items and 
grades formerly in surplus we 
hope to supply your needs. Fol- 
lowing are a few specialties: 
Maples: 


Norway, Schwedler, Sugar. 
Globe Norway, 


whips 
or branched; top- 


worked. 
Birches: 
Cut-leaved Weeping, European, 
white; Pyramidal European, white. 
Japanese Flowering and Weeping 
Cherries. 
Chinese Elm 


(Ulmus Pumila) seedlings and 
transplanted trees, well branched, 
straight and smooth. 


Locust: 
Globe-headed and Robinia Hispida, 
pink-flowering, each 2 and 3-year, 
top-worked heads. 


Hawthorns: 
Paul's Scarlet 
(Cordata). 

Roses: 

Oregon field-grown, 
of varieties. 

Peony: 

Officinalis Alba Mutabilis, Rubra, 
Sanguinea Plena (earliest-blooming 
peony), Rubra Superba. 3 to 5-eye 
divisions, and 8 to 12, 12 to 15-eye, 
undivided. 


and Washington 


extensive list 


Pear, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myroba- 

lan, Chinese Elm (Ulmus Pumila). 
Combination car lots to middle west and 
Atlantic points minimize freight costs. 
Write for our latest list with reduced 
prices. 











PIN OAKS 


Lining-out sizes 
6-9, 9-12, 12-18 and 18-24 inches 
Large Trees for permanent | a 
5-6, 6-8 and 10-12 
Arthur L Norton Nurseries 
Clarksvill Missouri 











INDISPENSABLE 


Our list 3320 is bringing many orders 
from eastern Ss Soo am appreciate 
<30 eopestnaty Se get rare ornamen 
at reasonable cost. If you haven't it 
better write for a copy today. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 











NEW AND RARE NURSERY STOCK 


BRUCKENTHALIA spiculifolia. Hardy, heather- 
like plant, fragrant pink blossoms. 
EX PERNYI. The new heavy-bearing holly. 
DAPHNE Cneorum. The new free-blooming 
strain; hardy; all sizes from liners to speci- 
men plants. 
Stock limited; place your order early. 


THEO. ALBERT Wash. 











Always Consult 
The Nurserymen’s Credit Guide 
Before you ship. 


NATIONAL NURSERYMEN’S CREDIT BUREAU, lac. 
612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














Japanese beetle grubs and adults from 
contraband material surrendered to in- 
spectors. 
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For Nurserymen’s Benefit 


Work of Bureau of Plant Industry 


Several phases of its work beneficial 
to nurserymen are described in the an- 
nual report of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry, made public by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
William A. Taylor, chief, emphasizes, 
as major objectives in the bureau, the 
improvement in quality of products, 
and the safeguarding of growers from 
“uncontrollable weather hazards” and 
from the damages caused by the “for- 
merly uncontrollable hazards of plant 
disease epidemics and losses from in- 
sects and other pests.” 

The report, which covers the year 
ending June 30, 1933, is comparatively 
brief and includes only a few of the 
activities that lend themselves to brief 
deseriptions summarized to bring out 
some of the best achievements of the 
year. The report also includes eight 
printed pages of titles of articles and 
publications written during the year by 
workers in the bureau and published 
in popular and technical journals. 

“The control of plant diseases through 
the breeding of resistant varieties,” the 
report says, “is less spectacular than 
some other achievements, but the re- 
sults of recent years establish this as 
the most economical and most effective 
method of avoiding increasing losses 
in regions where climatic and other fac- 
tors require large acreage of the same 
crops year after year.” Several varie- 
ties resistant to pests and diseases are 
mentioned in the report because there 
were definite advances during the year, 
either in the development of the strains 
or in getting the new varieties into the 
hands of growers. Among these are 
peach stocks resistant to root injury 
by nematodes. 

The year included the release for 
commercial scale planting of three new 
strawberry varieties—Dorsett, Fairfax 
and Narecissa—which supplement four 
other new varieties—Blakemore, Bell- 
mar, Southland and Redheart—intro- 
duced recently. The new varieties are 
productive and of superior quality. 
The Dorsett and Fairfax are recom- 
mended for trial in the east and the 
Narcissa in the northwest. 

The bureau reports progress in deal- 
ing with some of the forest tree dis- 
eases, notably the blister rust of white 
pine, but reports a serious new disease 
of beech trees caused by a fungus, and 
says, “It is not unlikely that the beech 
may go the way of the chestnut.” The 
disease has approached the United 
States through Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, has invaded Maine and has 
been reported from New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. 

The Dutch elm disease, now found in 
northern New Jersey and southeastern 
New York, manifestly will require 
prompt and energetic action if this im- 
portant American tree is not to be de- 
stroyed. A control program in coép- 
eration with the state of New Jersey 
is being undertaken and as rapidly as 
possible this work will be extended to 
other states in which the infection is 
found. The indications are that’ the 
disease and its European insect vector 
entered this country on importations of 
burl elm logs from European countries. 

Barberry eradication, which has been 


under way since 1918, continues to re- 
duce losses caused by the black stem 
rust of wheat. From 1916 to 1920 rust 
caused an average loss of about 57,000,- 
000 bushels a year. For the last seven 
years the average has been reduced to 
about 8,000,000 bushels a year, and for 
1932 the estimated loss was 2,794,000 
bushels, 

Last year the bureau made notable 
progress in controlling the time of 
ripening of date fruits. By applying cer- 
tain pollens it is possible to delay rip- 
ening until weather and marketing con- 
ditions are favorable. 

Kieffer pears have usually been re- 
garded as of inferior quality, gritty 
and tough. The trees, however, are re- 
sistant to disease and produce good 
crops in the southeast. Bureau tests 
last year revealed an unusual charac- 
teristic of these pears. By gathering 
the fruit and storing it at 60 to 65 
degrees Fahrenheit, the pears ripen sat- 
isfactorily and the quality will ap- 
proach that of the Bartlett. Tempera- 
ture must be kept within narrow limits 
to get good results. 

Zine appears to be an effective rem- 
edy for the rosette disease of pecans. 
Applied as a spray, scattered on the 
ground or injected into the tree trunks, 
it reduced the injury. 





ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY. 


Plans of Eastern Group. 


Announcement is made by the com- 
mittee in charge of the preliminary or- 
ganization work on the American Rock 
Garden Society that enthusiastic sup- 
port is coming from both professional 
and amateur rock plant specialists the 
country over. The genuinely North 
American scale on which the society is 
being planned, with its provision for a 
number of regional vice-presidents in 
order that the climatic peculiarities of 
different sections may be adequately 
dealt with, is one of the fundamentals 
which receive gratifying approval. 

From present indications, it will be 
necessary to engage the ballroom of 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, for 
the first formal organization meeting 
Mareh 21, 1934, in order to aeccom- 
modate all who are expressing their in- 
tention of attending. It is expected 
that Sir William Lawrence, president of 
the Alpine Garden Society of Great 
Britain, will be present as guest of 
honor on this occasion. 

The organizing committee, composed 
of Mrs. Agnes Selkirk Clark; Mrs. C. I. 
DeBevoise; T. H. Everett, horticultur- 
ist, New York Botanical Garden; Mon- 
tague Free, horticulturist, Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden; Mrs. Dorothy Ebel 
Hansell, editor of the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle of America; Robert Lemmon, man- 
aging editor of House and Garden; 
Marcel Le Piniec, and Mrs. Charles H. 
Stout, further calls attention to the 
fact that the American Rock Garden 
Society has no connection with any 
other movement or organization which 
uses the same name. 

All rock gardeners who are interested 
in advancing the cause of this phase of 
horticulture in the United States, Can- 
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ada and Mexico are invited to secure 
further details about the society from 
Mrs. Dorothy Ebel Hansell, editor of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle of America, 
522 Fifth avenue, New York. 





GEORGIA CAMELLIA SHOW. 


The third annual camellia show to be 
given under the auspices of the Sand 
Hills Garden Club, Augusta, Ga., will 
be held on dates to be announced later 
some time during the last week in Jan- 
uary or the first week in February. 
Three medals will be awarded. There 
will be classes for professionals and 
amateurs. Special exhibits of named 
varieties will be featured. Information 
regarding the show may be obtained 
from Mrs. George B. Barrett, 2644 
Henry street, Augusta, Ga. 





LANDSCAPE AIRPORT. 


More than 300 acres of Shushan air- 
port, at New Orleans, La., which is to 
be dedicated in February, 1934, are now 
being planted with flowering shrubs and 
brilliant beds of Louisiana flowers. 

The vast plan of landscaping in- 
cludes 700 palms along the airport 
highways,. with 800 junipers of varied 
species adding their green to the bril- 
lianee of the project. 

Other plants and trees will be 100 
large camellias, 600 azaleas, 300 olean- 
ders, fifty Japanese magnolias, 500 live 
oaks, 400 Louisiana redbuds, 1,600 bar- 
berry plants and thousands of hardy 
annuals and smaller plants to carry 
out the color motif of what will eventu- 
ally be the largest single landscaping 
venture in the city. 





CURRENT reports on collections reflect 
a definite improvement in the rate of set- 
tlement of outstanding accounts in many 
parts of the country. 


APPLE AND PEACH TREES 


We offer a complete assortment 
of the finest apple and peach 
trees to be found in America. 
Trees are scarce and if you an- 
ticipate needing any apple or 
peach get covered on your re- 
quirements now. Submit your list 
of wants for quotations. 


Wanted — Apple Seedlings 


Quote on what you have to offer. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Inc. 


Berlin, Maryland 

















PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











APPLE and PEAR SEEDLINGS WANTED 
FOR GRAFTING 


Apple, Peach, Evergreens and Heavy Privet 
For sale at a bargain 


BLOUNTVILLE NURSERIES, Inc. 
+ Blountville, Tenn. 
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OBITUARY 


Thomas E. Cashman. 


Thomas E, Cashman, Minnesota nurs- 
eryman, died at his home in Owatonna, 
Minn., Friday, December 15, after a 
lingering illness. The deceased was a 
former senator in the state legislature 
and was also president of the Minne- 
sota State Horticultural Society, hold- 
ing the office for seven years. 

He was born on a farm near Owa- 
tonna September 2, 1871. He lived 
with his parents until 21 years old. 
Although they wished him to be a ecar- 
penter, Mr. Cashman decided upon the 
nursery business, going out as a sales- 
man until he was married to Miss M. J. 
Laughlin, when he decided to establish 
himself as a nurseryman, 

Purchasing at first a 5-acre tract, he 
laid the foundations of the Clinton Falls 
Nursery Co., which later developed into 
a holding of 1,700 acres. In 1901, the 
business was incorporated by him, his 
brother, Michael R. Cashman, and a 
brother-in-law, W. H. Hart. A short 
time ago the greenhouse end of the 
business was sold to Michael R. Cash- 
man and the nursery business continued 
as Cashman Nurseries, Ine. 

A great business man, the deceased 
had varied interests, including dairy 
farms and prize stock. Numerous offices 
were filled by Mr. Cashman, all having 
some connection with the nursery busi- 
ness or farming. 

Surviving the deceased are his widow; 
three sons, T. Eugene, Edwin J. and 
Terence L., and four daughters, Mrs. 
Russell Frost, Mary, Genevieve and 
Margaret Cashman. 

The funeral was held December 18, 
with employees as active pallbearers. 
Honorary pallbearers included congress- 
men, senators, Governor Olson, judges, 
many former business associates and 
Theodore Wirth, Minneapolis, 





TWIN CITY NURSERYMEN ELECT. 


A well arranged dinner at the St. 
Paul hotel, St. Paul, Minn., Wednesday 
evening, December 13, was followed 
by the annua! meeting and election 
of officers of the Twin City Nursery- 
men’s Association. H. J. Reid, St. 
Paul, was reélected president, with 
H. F. Baker, Minneapolis, vice-presi- 
dent, and E. Johnson, of the Rose Hill 
Nursery, St. Paul, secretary- -treasurer. 





PUBLICITY FOR NEW DAWN. 


Beginning in March, the Somerset 
Rose Nursery, Inc., New Brunswick, 
N. J., will inaugurate a campaign of 
national advertising in the leading 
garden magazines to promote an in- 
creased appreciation, distribution and 
demand for New Dawn, the patented 
hardy everblooming climbing rose. 


BUSINESS is much brighter this autumn 
than it was at this time last year with 
the Orenco Nursery Co., Oreneco, Ore., 
according to B. A. Mitchell, proprietor, 
who reports a very good business for the 
season. Says Mr. Mitchell, “Our sales 
were greater by November 1 than they 
were January 1 last year, and prospects 
are much more encouraging. We know 
that the demand will exceed the supply 
in several items this season.” 





LESS THAN 
BURLAP 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


Write for Samples and Price List 


KEEPS THE 
MOISTURE IN 





your own shipping room tha 


asphalt filler and crinkled to s 
bundle. 


If you are —— 


tell us the size and we will 


Case 





We will send full size working samples that will prove in 


other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


any special size material for wrapping 


now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Specialty Dept. -: 


t SAXOLIN is superior to any 


tretch and conform to shape of 


send samples. Try SAXOLIN 


BAG 


- Cleveland, Ohio 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 


Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn.—Price 
list of perennials, rare and standard. Mention is 
made of having one of the largest collections of 
chrysanthemums in the country, from which se- 
lections for spring planting can be made. 


Wells Hardy Plant Nurseries, Merstham, Eng 
land.—The heading to the main section reads. 
*‘A Complete List of Hardy Border Perennials and 
Rock Plants.’’ By the time the list is reviewed, 
it is obvious the claim is no exaggeration. A 
compact arrangement of the ninety-two pages per- 
mits the addition of the flowering months, height 
and requirements in soil and sun along with the 
general descriptive notes. All engravings are 
large and clear, portraying a number of interest- 
ing items. Collections are featured at the back 
A wholesale list features a dwarf shrub supple- 
ment. If you enjoy plant identification, you will 
wish to name the mysterious plant illustrated as 
a frontispiece. 


Longview, Crichton, Ala.—List No. 63, issued 
by Robert O. Rubel, Jr.. as a circular on pot- 
grown camellias, featured by this establishment. 
Claim is made to a surpassing collection of varie- 
ties, which, it is said, are coming back into favor 
as cool greenhouse subjects for cut flowers and for 
southern gardens. Sketches by Mr. Rubel indicate 
some of the types offered 


Shenandoah Nurseries, Ia.—The 
Lakes’ wholesale price list of nursery stock. 
Moerheim blue spruce is one of the leaders, a 
block of these at the nursery being shown at the 
back of the catalogue. 


Wight Nursery & Orchard Co., Cairo. Ga.— 
“Planter’s Guide for the Southland.” a well illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue. It lists and describes 
many of the old favorites of the south which 
righuly belong in the south 


Woodacres, Boise, Ida.—-Seed list of perennials 


Shenandoah. 





SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 











American Bulb Company 


oy and Geawess ot of 
Dutch Bult Jannas, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of of Valley, 
Sphagnum Moss. 
Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Ti. 














including several special strains and imported 
novelties, such as the golden-flowered clematis 
from Asia and Campanula Telham Beauty from 
Europe. 


M. Leenders & Co., Steyl-Tegelen, Holland— 
A 32-page catalogue of roses, which includes not 
only a descriptive listing of new and stand 
varieties, but numerous pages of illustrations, 
which are effective representatives of the origi- 
nals. The varieties are grouped according to 
types, with the originator’s name and date 
introduction for each. Countess Vandal has a 
prominent position. The notes, cultural and de- 
scriptive, are printed in Dutch, which, however. 
should not destroy the value of the work for 
rose specialists interested in new varieties and 
in check lists. A supplement printed in four 
languages provides English descriptions of the 
fine varieties destined for 1934 introduction, 
headed by Amalia Jung. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


Comments on Less Common Varieties 


VERONICA GENTIANOIDES. 


Veronica gentianoides is not the best 
of the speedwells by any means, yet it 
deserves a place in every collection. It 
is one of the earliest of the tall-growing 
species, flowering in northern Michigan 
from late April or early May for a month 
or more. For this reason, it competes 
with none of the other tall speedwells, 
such as V. longifolia and V. spicata, and, 
consequently, has a place to fill in both 
hardy border and rock garden. Bailey 
says it comes from wet alpine fields in 
southwest Europe; other authorities re- 
fer it to the Caucasus and other points 
of Asia Minor. Regardless of its native 
home, it is an easy plant to handle, doing 
well in any common garden soil in either 
sun or part shade, and has never shown 
any winter injury here, even in the most 
exposed situations, 

The type normally is ten to twelve 
inches high at blooming time, but extra- 
good soil and an abundance of moisture 
may produce 18-inch growth. The leafy 
flowering stems grow from tufts of gen- 
tian-like basal leaves, carrying many 
pale blue flowers throughout their top 
lengths. Propagation is so easy by divi- 
sion that other methods are seldom need- 
ed, although seedage, as in other easy 
subjects, may be used if necessary. 





SEDUM ANOPETALUM. 


Sedum anopetalum is one of the 
sedum species that varies so much one 
is hard put to know when one has the 
correct type. I suspect that much of 
the material in American lists has been 
grown from seeds, for it varies too 
much for vegetative reproduction. Type 
material, as described by De Candolle 
in 1808, indicates a creeping perennial, 
with barren shoots one to four inches 
high, rooting below, and flowering 
shoots six to nine inches high. The 
leaves of the barren shoots are about 
three-eighths of an inch long, linear, 
slightly flattened above and sometimes 
arranged in six or more rows. Material 
in commerce varies all tlie way from 
2-inch mounds with 3-inch flower stems 
to others as much as ten inches high 
with foot-tall flower stems. It would 
be practically impossible to segregate 
all of these forms under _ varietal 
names, and it is to be hoped no one 
ever will make the attempt to grow 
them all under name for garden pur- 
poses. A few of the forms are so dis- 
tinctive, though, that they should be 
given their right names and offered to 
gardeners. 

One of the latter is the plant now 
in American trade as S. elegans. Ama- 
teur gardeners almost invariably pick 
out this sedum as the one they want. 
It is a glaucous blue form which re- 
tains its pleasing foliage throughout 
the year. According to my understand- 
ing of the genus, it is correctly named 
S. anopetalum elegans. Its identifica- 
tion is based on flower characteristics, 
which is the only safe way to differen- 
tiate the plants of the S. rupestre 
group. Like S. altissimum, its inflor- 
escence is erect in bud, which sets it 
apart from 8S. reflexum, where the in- 
florescence is nodding m bud. But the 


characteristic which sets S. anopetalum 
and all its forms aside from all others 
of the S. rupestre section is its long 
lanceolate sepals, a factor which is 
apparent in bud, flower and fruit. Ac- 
cording to this diagnosis, the plant 
usually sold as S. elegans (a term 
which has no botanical standing as a 
specific name) should be referred to 
S. anopetalum. Incidentally, the ma- 
terial in the trade as S. Verlotii, at 
least that which I have seen, is no 
more than a variety of S. anopetalum. 


ADONIS. 


Notwithstanding the wails of amateur 
gardeners that species of adonis are 
hard to obtain, commercial growers con- 
tinue to neglect them. To be sure, the 
turnover is slow, for seeds are tardy 
in germinating and the plants are not 
rapid growers, but it appears that the 
supply never comes up to the demand 
(a happy condition in a market often 
glutted) and the price realized from 
well grown plants should partly recom- 
pense for the slow turnover. 

Adonis is of the ranunculacee and 
near to anemone. Like the seeds of the 
latter, adonis seeds germinate slowly 
and should be planted as soon as ripe 
or in early fall at the latest. Handled 
in this way, they will germinate the 
following spring. The species in which 
the grower of hardy plants is inter- 
ested are flowers of early spring, the 
best loved of all our garden plants, 
and with a few exceptions, such as the 
blue-flowered Chinese species, Adonis 
eerulea, are much alike so far as the 
garden viewpoint is concerned, A. amu- 
rensis, A. vernalis, A. volgensis, A. 
apennina and A. pyrenaica are much 
alike in their yellow flowers, commenc- 
ing to bloom with the passing of win- 
ter in the case of A. amurensis and 
continuing into June with A. pyrenai- 
ea. All perennial adonis varieties that 
I have tried seem to prefer a heavy 
soil and, consequently, do poorly in my 
light medium. In a good loam and sun, 
there should be no trouble in growing 
adonis. 





SCARCE LYCHNIS. 


Lychnis Viscaria splendens flore- 
pleno is a long and unwieldy name for 
a lovely little plant. It has long been 
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associated with gardeners, is one of the 
most vivid flowers of its season and is 
useful in either border or rock garden, 
but these and many other qualifications 
have failed to make the variety a com- 
mon plant. The failure of commercial 
growers to list it is the only apparent 
reason for this condition. That there is 
a good demand for the plant when gar- 
deners see it is evident from the state- 
ment of every grower who has tried it, 
most of them saying that they never 
have enough to supply the call. 

And therein, I suppose, lies the 
reason of the scarcity of this plant in 
gardens, for it is not numbered among 
the rapid and easy propagators. It 
never sets seeds and the usual method 
of making stem cuttings does not work 
satisfactorily in this case. The best 
method of propagating this lychnis 
that I have found is to perform a 
surgical operation with a safety razor 
blade. Take up the entire plant and 
cut away each stem with as much as 
possible of the old taproot attached. 
These pieces root readily in an ordi- 
nary frame, quickly growing into sal- 
able plants. 

This catchfly is a low tufted plant, 
usually around six to eight inches in 
height. The rose-pink (magenta to 
some persons) flowers come in short- 
stalked clusters over a long period in 
spring. It is a sun lover and needs the 
average amount of moisture. 





WHAT’S NEW IN SMALL FRUITS. 


New varieties of the small fruits de- 
signed to stimulate demand by their 
excellence, to provide resistance to dis- 
ease, to insure greater adaptability to 
soil conditions and to meet various 
other requirements have been developed 
by the fruit breeders at the New York 
state experiment station at Geneva and 
are now available for trial by fruit 
growers. In a recent list of new fruits 
approved by the experiment station are 
four raspberries, five strawberries, two 
gooseberries and one elderberry. A 
catalogue describing these new varie- 
ties and giving information on how to 
obtain stock for trial will be sent free 
of charge upon request to the station. 

“It is apparent that unless varieties 
of red and black raspberries resistant 


RASPBERRY PLANTS 


New Logan, Quillen, 
Cumberland, Chief, etc. 
Double state inspected, disease-free. 
Large calibre, heavy rooted plants. 
200,000 at ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. 


VICTOR JUDSON FRUIT FARMS, Inc. 
Bristol, Ind. 

















MASTODON EVERBEARING 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


For sale in quantities from 1000 to 
100,000 plants. Write for prices. 


SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
Box W10, New Buffalo, Mich. 


RASPBERRIES 


**Mosaic Free’’ 
Latham and Chief 
ANDREWS NURSERY CoO. 
Faribault, Minnesota 

















GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS 
GOOSEBERRIES and BERRY PLANTS 
All leading varieties, as Portland, Fredonia, 
Specializing in wes sworn Of these items for 

forty-two years. WE KN HOW. Let us 
quote on your requirements. 
THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 








FREDONIA, NEW YORK 





CHIEF and LATHAM 


Red Raspberry plants for sale in large 
or small quantities. Also Cumberland 
Black Raspberry tips and transplants. 
Blackberries and other small fruit plants. 


F.C. Stahelin & Son, 2c; Bridgman, Mich. 
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Simplex Outfit 
is being widely used by 
growers. Costs less than 
materials would if pur- 
chased separately. Accu- 
rate and simple. 


Write today for prices and detailed bulletin on use. 


The EDWARDS LABORATORY uawssixe, micnican 


Know Your Soil! 


Determine for yourself, quickly and accurately, just 
what any soil needs to make it most productive. 


14 TESTS 


of soils—including nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phoric acid, lime, carbonates, soil acidity, 
ammonia, nitrites, magnesium, iron, 
aluminum, manganese, sulphates, and 
chlorides. 











to mosaic and other disease can be 
bred, the production of these fruits 
must cease to be profitable,” say the 
station fruit men. There are now avail- 
able two varieties of black caps, the 
Dundee and the Naples, and two new 
red varieties, the Lloyd George and the 
Newburgh, all of which combine gen- 
eral excellence of fruit and plant with 
marked resistance to disease. 

With strawberries, the most promis- 
ing results have been obtained from a 
cross between Howard, a popular com- 
mercial variety, and Marshall. Plants 
from this cross are exceptionally vig- 
orous and the fruits are large, glossy 
and good in quality. The berries ripen 
in midseason, New varieties from this 
eross are Camden, Cato, Clermont and 
Culver. 

The station fruit specialists have 
long contended that the culture of 
gooseberries has waned in New York 
because of a lack‘of really good va- 
rieties. They are now offering two 
greatly improved gooseberries, the Poor- 
man for clay and fertile loam soils and 
the Fredonia for sandy soils. As an 
attractive ornamental that is also valu- 
able for its fruit, the station is recom- 
mending the Adams elderberry de- 
scribed as “a splendid example of what 
the plant breeder can do in improv- 
ing native fruits.” 





GRAPE PRUNING AND TRAINING. 


Grape pruning is much less compli- 
eated than the pruning of fruit trees, 
once a few fundamental principles are 
mastered, says Prof. F. E. Gladwin, 
grape specialist at the New York state 
experiment station at Geneva, who has 
prepared a brief account of how to 
prune and train grapes. Even the in- 
experienced can learn how to prune 
grapes in a few lessons, either from 
word of mouth or from printed direc- 
tions, he declares. A copy of Professor 
Gladwin’s circular entitled “Grape 
Pruning” may be obtained by address- 
ing a post ecard to the station at Ge- 
neva. 

Winter pruning is advocated, al- 
though it is stated that pruning can 
be done without danger of injuring 
the vines at any time after the leaves 
drop in the fall until the buds swell in 
the spring, provided the wood is not 
actually frozen at the time. Pruning 
should be delayed until after a heavy 
freeze in the fall so that immature 
wood will be killed and withered and 


ean thus be easily identified and re- 
moved. 

Following general directions on prun- 
ing and on the construction and care 
of the trellis, Professor Gladwin goes 
into some detail on methods of training 
grapes in the eastern United States. 
The four methods commonly used are 
described and illustrated, including the 
Chautauqua, the Keuka high renewal, 
the single-stem 4-cane Kniffin and the 
umbrella Kniffin systems. 


PARASITES HALT FRUIT MOTH. 


Despite the fact that the oriental 
peach moth, once described as _ the 
greatest unsolved orchard problem, has 
now become well established in the en- 
tire commercial peach area of western 
New York, the outlook for the control 
of the pest with parasites was more 
promising at the close of the present 
season than at any time since the fruit 
moth was first discovered in this state 
in 1926. This, in substance, is the con- 
clusion reached by Dr. D. M. Daniel, 
entomologist at the New York state ex- 
periment station at Geneva, who has 
devised methods for the rearing of 
parasites of the fruit moth in large 
numbers for liberation in the infested 
area. The experiment station recently 
issued a bulletin entitled “Biological 
Control of the Oriental Fruit Moth” by 
Dr. Daniel and his associates which 
describes the use of parasites in com- 
bating this pest. 





CYANOGAS USES TOLD. 


Dealers who supply the trade with 
Cyanogas are now prepared to dis- 
tribute free on request an exceedingly 
informative booklet describing the 
many advantages of this fumigant in 
greenhouses and nurseries. The data 
were compiled by the manufacturers, 
the American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., New York. 

Besides describing the product, its 
correct dosages and general methods of 
application, this 24- “Page publication 
provides instructions combating 
specific pests, which are depicted. A 
considerable section is given to soil 
sterilization by Cyanogas, also, both 
indoors and outdoors. 

Nurserymen, in particular, will be 
interested in the suggestions on the use 
of fumigating boxes, which are recom- 
mended for preliminary fumigating 
tests, for ridding individual or potted 
plants of insects, for fumigating bulbs 


and for early forcing of plants, includ- 
ing shrubs and bulbs. Mushroom house * 
fumigation is also described. The 
diagrams and other illustrations are es- 
pecially noteworthy for their helpful- 
ness. 


At Jounson City, N, Y., Lee G. Hofer 
is building up a nursery business, started 
in 1930. He is a shoe worker, but has a 
good start in the nursery and intends 
eventually to devote all his time to this 
enterprise. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
Supplies. Free 80-page wholesale catalogue 
illustrates 600 tools. 

. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 


—- - Tree Digger—The original. Ask for for 


prices. K. Lambooy, Kalamazoo, Mich, 











NURSERY STOCK 


Lining Out Steck—Conn. Valley Grown 

We call your attention to the partial list 
of L. O. S. we have ready for immediate or 
spring shipment. All stock has been well 
cared for and is in fine thrifty condition. 
Write for complete list of more than 100 
popular varieties. 
Ampelopsis Veitchii 
Azalea Mollis yr. Sdigs. 
Berberis Thunbergii ............2 yr. Sdigs. 
Cotoneaster Horizontalis cocccccces Pots 
Cydonia Japonica : . Sdigs. 
Hall's Japan Honeysuckle . Trans. 
Myrica Cerifera . Sdigs. 
Rosa Multiflora Japonica . Sdigs. 
Evonymus Carrierei . Trans. 
Evonymus Kewensis. . Trans. 
Evonymus Radicans os . Trans. 
Evonymus Radicans Var. R. c. & . Trans, 
Evonymus Vegetus ..... . Trans. 
Juniper Horizontalis 
Juniper, Irish 
Juniper Pfitzeriana .... 
Juniper Stricta 
Picea Amorica 
Pinus Mughus... 
Taxus Brevifolia ‘ 
pO Ere 2 yr. Trans. 
Taxus Cuspidata Capitata. ..3 yr. Trans. 

Cc. E. Wilson & Company, Inc., 
Manchester. Conn. 


Shade Trees of ten varieties, up to 2 ins. 
Hard Maple liners, 5 to 7 ft., as low as 10c. 
Need some fruit trees and other lines. Perry 
Nurseries, Perry, Iowa. 


California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Ori- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 
ennials, etc., at special prices. Westminster 
Nursery, Westminster, Md 

Catalpa Speciosa, 2000 Ibs. seed; trees, 
shrubs, evergreens, cuttings, grafts, seed- 
lings; also Peach pits. Schroeder Nursery, 
Box . Farina, Til 

Japanese Cherries and Crabs, up to 12 
feet; ae swe and Soulangeana, up 
to 10 feet. . Wohlert, Narberth, Pa. 

Robinia —s — seed of 1933 harvest. 
Maison Nicola Gribaldo, Padova, Italy. 





yr. Sdigs 


. Trans. 
in. Pots 
2% in. Pots 


es 
.3 yr. Sdigs. 
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DIRECTORY OF NURSERY TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 





American Association of Nurserymen 
Charles Sizemore, Secy., Louisiana, Mo. 

Alabama Nurserymen’s Association—H. A. 
Pauly, Secy., 3915 Bessemer Blvd., Birmingham. 

Arkansas Nurserymen’s Association—D. S. 
Clinger, Secy., Rogers. 

California Association of Nurserymen—Henry 
W. Kruckeberg, Secy., 340 S. San ro St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association—A. E. 
St. John, Secy., Manchester. 

Eastern Canada Nurserymen’s Association 


L. F. Burrows, Secy., 114 Vittoria St., Ottawa, 
Ontario. 
Eastern Nurserymen’s Association — Russell 


Harmon, Secy., Stroudsburg, Pa 

Fruit and Flower Club of Western New York 
—Frank M. Willems, Pres., Willems, Sons’ 
Nurs., 2117 E. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Georgia ay oie Association—J. Slater 
Wight, Secy., Cairo 

Horticultural Council of the State of Wash- 
ington—F. A. Castle, Route 3, Box 162, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Idaho Association of Nurserymen-—-Sidney A. 
Nelson, Secy., Boise. 

Illinois Nurserymen’s Association—Miles W. 
Bryant, Secy., Princeton. 

Iowa Nurserymen’s Association—-C. C. Smith, 
Secy., Charles City. 

Long Island Nurserymen’s Association—Clif- 


ton Sammis, Secy., Huntington, L. I. Hold 
monthly meetings. 

Louisiana Horticultural Association — Paul 
Abele, Secy., New Orleans. 

Association of Kansas Nurserymen Chas. 
Scott, Secy., Topeka. 

Kentucky Nurserymen’s Association — Alvin 


Kidwell, Secy., Sparta. 


Maryland Association of Nurserymen—Henry 
J. Hohman, Secy., Kingsville. 


Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association —— 
Winthrop H. Thurlow, Secy., West Newbury. 

Michigan Association of Nurserymen—-N. I. 
W. Kriek, Secy., Lansing. 

Minnesota Nurserymen’s Association—-W. T. 
Cowperthwaite, Secy., 20 W. Fifth St., St. Paul. 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—-M. B. 
Allen, Secy., Lilydale Nurs., Long Beach. 

Missouri Nurserymen’s Association William 
A. Weber, Secy., Affton. 

Nebraska Nurserymen’s Association——Ernst 
Herminghaus, Secy., Lincoln. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association—W. 
N. Craig, Secy., Weymouth, Mass. 

New Jersey Association of Nurserymen——Fred 
D. Osman, Secy., New Brunswick. 

New York Nurserymen’s Association —Charles 
J. Maloy, Secy., 209 Linden St., Rochester. 

North Carolina Association of Nurserymen— 
John Van Lindley, Secy., Pomona. 

Northern Retail Nurserymen’s Association 
H. G. Loftus, Secy., 19 Arthur Ave. S. E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Nurserymen’s Cooperative Association—-W. C. 
Griffing, Secy., Beaumont, Tex. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association G. Walter 
Burwell, Secy., 4060 E, Main St., Columbus. 

Oklahoma Nurserymen’s Association — Mrs. 
W. E. Rey, Secy., 5310 Belle Isle Ave., Okla- 
homa City. 

Oregon Association of 
“Mike” Dering, Secy., 8308 N. 
Portland, Ore. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen 
C. A. Tonneson, Secy., Burton, Wash. 

Pennsylvania Association of Nurserymen— 
Albert F. Meehan, Secy., Dresher. 

Portland Nursery Club-—-A. M. Doerner, 
Secy., Doty & Doerner, Portland. 


Retail Nurserymen’s Assn. of U. S.—W. G. 
McKay, Secy., Madison. Wis. 


Nurserymen E. 
E. Glisan St., 


Rhode Island Nurserymen’s Association—V. 
A. Vanicek, Secy., Newport. 

Rio Grande Valley Nurserymen’s Assn.—H. 
L. Bonnycastle, Secy., Mercedes, Tex. 

Rocky Mountain Nurserymen’s Assn.—Chas. 
C. Wilmore, Secy., Box 382, Denver. 

Southern Alabama Nurserymen’s 
W. H. Pollock, Secy., Irvington. 

Southern California Nurserymen’s Assn. — 
Chas. N. Keiter, Secy., 1272 S. Sycamore St., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

South Dakota Nurserymen’s Association — 
J. B. Taylor, Secy., Ipswich. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association - 
Daniels, Secy., Charlotte, N. C 

Southern Pecan Nurserymen’s Assn.—A. N. 
Watson, Secy., Monticello, Fla. 

South Texas Nurserymen’s Coop. Assn., Inc. 
—R. H. Bushway, Secy., 2616 Travis St., Hous- 
ton. 

Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association — 
Mrs. Thomas B. Foster, Secy., Denton, Tex. 

Southwestern Nurserymen’s Cooperative 
Assn., Inc.—Otto Lang, Secy., Dallas, Tex. 

Southwest Texas Nurserymen’s Association— 
George Knox, Secy., San Antonio. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association 
G. M. Bentley, Secy., Knoxville. 

Twin City Nurserymen’s Association—E. E. 
Johnson, Secy., Rose Hill Nursery, Como Sta., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Assn. — 


w. Cc. 


Prof. 


Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — W. N. 
Roper, Secy., Petersburg. 
Western Association of Nurserymen—George 


W. Holsinger, Secy., Rosedale, Kan. 


Western Canada Nurserymen’s Association— 
T. A. Torgeson, Secy., Estevan, Sask. 


Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association—M. C. 
Hepler, Secy., Pardeeville. 








whose orders are worth having. 


Selected Credit Risks 


NURSERYMEN — FLORISTS — SEEDSMEN 


Changes in the past three years have made your old mailing list out of date, 
no matter how good it was. You can save on postage and printing in mailings 
to the trade this season by addressing only those whose orders you want and 








From our current credit reports we have compiled a list of florists, 
nurserymen and seedsmen that includes just such names and only them. 
Each name is rated as “Good” or “Fair.” 
with the branch of the industry: Florist wholesale, Florist retail, Florist 
grower, Nurseryman retail, Nurseryman wholesale, Seedsman, 
of outdoor flowers, Bulb grower. 


Each name is also marked 


Grower 








many times thereafter. 


Names are listed al 


with invoice to cover. 


612 N. Michigan Ave., 





No such list is obtainable elsewhere at any price. 
charge because we know many firms want it—they need it vitally at this time. 
One mailing will save the cost of the list. 


phabetically by towns in each state. 
eka te ot toca foe won, names (minimum 
a list of the states you want, and we will immediately forward the list 


Complete List (4,631 names) $25.00 


National Nurserymen’s Credit Bureau, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


It is offered you at a low 


The credit information will save it 


charge, ee. 














State names 
Alabama .......+.+5+:. 41 
AFIBONA .ncccccecceces 7 
Arkansas ........+++.-. 22 
California ...... ssn. Oe 
Colorado ....6..+5655- 40 
Connecticut ......... 139 
Delaware ......+++.-+++:+ 20 
District of Columbia. . 10 
PROCTER « cccccccccceses 62 
SED cceveenessaees 51 
BEEMO cccccccceceseese 7 
Illinois 280 
Indiana . 153 
ee 97 
Kansas .. 66 
MROMCtUCKY ...ccccccces 48 
Louisiana .......+.+..- 26 
BERERD cccccccccccecees 37 
BEER ccccceceseces 85 
Massachusetts ........ 179 
BEICRIGAR .cccccccscccs 211 
BEIMMOBOTR cc ccccccces 84 
Missiasippi ........... 18 
PEUNOETE cccccesccccecs 129 
Montana .......eeee+5s 13 
og. REE LETT 2 
Nebraska ........-. . 70 
New Hampshire ... 12 
New Jereey ......c000% 264 
New Mexico ...... 6 
PEO TOE coccccccce 675 
North Carolina ....... 76 
North Dakota ..... 7 
0 nee -. 480 
Oklahoma ........ , 3 
0 Sa 48 
Pennsylvania ........ 459 
Rhode Island ......... 58 
South Carolina ....... 24 
South Dakota .... 11 
Tennessee ......... : 42 
BOD cevcccesvcees 93 
BEE Scccceege ceeee 23 
Virginia ...... 55 
eet ca 16 

Washington .. oe 56 
West Virginia .... 29 
Wisconsin ........ . 115 
., ies 2 

MD cactas ceveudwn 4,631 











